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For Friends’ Review. . 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
(Copyright secured.) 

No. XLIV. 

(Continued from page 579.) 


[These memoirs having been published in an octavo 
volume of 361 pages, by Henry Longstreth, No. 347 
High street, above Ninth, and the pecuniary responsi- 
bility having been assumed by him, it is proper here 
to state, that whilst the remainder of these numbers 
will be taken from the printed volume, at the discretion 
of the Editor of the Review, the readers of this Jour- 
nal have not seen nearly the whole of the contents of 
the book. A considerable amount of additional mat- 
ter, anecdotes, letters, &c., will be found interspersed 
through the volume. } 

In her diary, after recording the illness and 
death of her “old friend and former companion, 
II. Cathrall,” with the particulars given in the 
above letter, she adds—“‘ She was interred 12th 
mo. 7th, many Friends attending. She died aged 
70 years and near six months, and from the 
sense which was afforded to my mind I do be- 
lieve has gone to rest and peace with her Maker. 
Blessed be his great Name, for his mercies they 
endure forever.” 

On the 22d, after referring to two circum- 
stances which had deeply afflicted her in common 
with all Friends, and respecting one of which she 
says, “the thing that I had for many weeks 
feared, came upon me like an armed man,”—she 
adds—“ These cases have raised the necessary 
ae for myself and others ;—oh Lord, in merey 

ook down upon us—spare thy people, and give 
hot thy heritage to reproach: lest the uncireum- 
cised triumph, and the Philistine nature say, 
where now is their God. I got to meeting in a 
state of great weakness yesterday morning, where 
solemnity attended, though all our harps were on 
the willows hung. Mine still is, and will long 
remain there, for unless the Lord keep us, none 
other can. 'T. Scattergood had a sweet time in 


~~ 


supplication to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for preservation through time, and 
for divine aid to journey on in fear and trembling, 
Ke. Ke. I went pensively down to J. Pember- 
ton’s, and staid there the rest of the day, com- 
muning.about what had happened in Israel, and 
we were very sad. I also called on dear S. 
Smith.” 

“First month Ist, 1807. Dr. Physick has 
buried his only son; which is to them a severe 
trial—but I say, happy is it for those dear lambs 
who are taken in their innocence from those fiery 
trials, which some even in advanced age, are 
unable to sustain unaided by the power of our 
Almighty Helper.” 

Catherine Hartshorne, in a letter to R. J., 
dated Ist mo. 9th, says, “I have been often 
much instructed in remembering some conver- 
sation in our parlor, between thee and my beloved 
mother. *Thou saidst that thou hadst a little pre- 
cious stone of faith in thy girdle—which encour- 
aged a belief that thou wouldst be cared for. 
This I fully*believe, and it has proved strengthen- 
ing to me many times, in a hope that I may also 
be thus favoured.” 


Philadelphia, 1st mo. 23d, 1807. 
My dear friend Mary Allinson,—lI have such 
confidence in thy friendship, that though more 
than a month has elapsed since the receipt of thy 
short kind address, I trust when thou takest in 
the several events that have occurred, and one 
more afflicting and awful than I believe ever 3 
pened in our Society before ;* thou wilt readily 
excuse thy poor old friend whose harp has been 
éver since “hung upon the willows;” and the 
garment of mourning and unutterable sorrow 
and astonishment has completely covered my 

spirit by day and by night. So that though 
have also deeply and tenderly sympathized with 
you, I have not been able to do more. But as 
by this time the melancholy tidings may have 
reached England, my mind seems somewhat re- 
lieved, especially when I remember the assertion 








* The circumstances to which she here alludes, ex- 
cited at the time, an unprecedented sensation in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity ; and were well calculated to 
impress the admonition: ‘* Let him that thinketh he 
standeth beware lest he fall.” But the particulars 
having passed away from the memories of most of the 
present generation, need not be exposed to those who 
are to come.—| Ep, 
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in Holy Writ, viz.: “ Mercy rejoiceth against 


Judgment ’’—and that “secret things belong 
only to God,” who is the Supreme judge of all— 
and there I wish to leave the scene,—and hope 
so to apply the instruction which it conveys as to 
remember that ‘‘he who thinketh he standeth 
hath need to take heed lest he fall.” 

Thy dear mother has had a tedious illness, and 
very trying I know it must have been—but she 
has been sustained by the Great Physician. In 
sisterly affection salute her for me. Her feeling 
sympathy I have shared in past seasons, and have 
enjoyed her sympathy under the late heavy and 
afflictive stroke. - . . . “i 

My poor afflicted old companion H. C.. as I ex- 
pect you have heard, has bid adieu to mutability, 
after a long series of weakness and pain. I was 
much with her the last two weeks of her time, 
and from the calm and easy state, both of body 
and mind, in which she breathed her last, have a 
comfortable hope that “ her warfare was accom- 
plished,”—and that her evening closed in peace. 

Our dear friend, 8. Cresson, is in a low spot, 
but will, I fully believe, in the Lord’s time, ex- 
perience the Sun of Righteousness to arise with 
healing in his wings. The like comfortable 
hope I have for dear — —, who is so low that 
she refuses to be comforted. Tell thy worthy 
mother that in just now looking towards her, | 
can adopt the benediction of one formerly, 
“ Blessed art thou among women’’—because I 
feel that she is under the Great Shepherd’s care, 


who slumbereth not by day nor sleepeth by 
night, and will eventually cause the dispensations 
of his Providence to work together for her good, 


and the good of her beloved children. * * * 
In her diary, 2d mo. 4th, 1807,—still dwell- 
ing on the anguish noted the 22d of 12th month, 
she says—“ My mind, from the two foregoing 
sorrowful circumstances, is so sunk, that silenee 
and sorrowing seem so fastened thereon, that un- 
less the Lord most high—whose voice I have 
often experienced to be mightier than all the 
noise of the boisterous waves of the billows of 
affliction that have passed over my head—is 
pleased in mercy to relieve, help and succor, I 
shall indeed sink in these deep waters, where 
there is no standing—but with his blessed arm 
underneath there is hope. My dear S. Cresson, 
who has always been, in my view, a precious 
plant, being also in a low dejected state of mind, 
is an addition of grief to my sorrow; and thus I 
exclaim, Woe is me.” Yet on the same day 
she writes to her, whom she addressed as her 
daughter, a cheering letter fraught with consola- 
tion, in which, after commemorating the preserv- 
ing power of him who sitteth with the solitary in 
families, she says, “‘ Blessed be his Name, in that 
he still vouchsafes to be near me now in my old 
age, and under many infirmities, or I should fail 
before him. And when I consider my great un- 
worthiness I cannot but exclaim—Lord, what am 
I that thou shouldst be mindful of me a poor 
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creature—dust and ashes before thee!” “ Poa, 
S. Cresson,” she adds, “is a little revived, and 
took part in our Quarterly Meeting on 2d day. 
Our North Meeting have lately raised by coll¢:. 
tion $800, in consideration of the severity of the 
season upon the poor, not members of our Sp. 
ciety, in our district; with which, in wood, warm 
bed clothes, &c., they have relieved many worthy 
characters, who could not make their wan/e 
known. Thomas Scattergood* was at the head 
of the committee of distribution—John Teas also 
took an active part—and I hope the blessing of 
some who were ready to perish, is felt by them 
as a sweet reward. It was very seasonably and 
judiciously done.” 

Referring, 4th mo. 12th, to the considerable 
diminution of her circle of acquaintance by many 
recent deaths, she notes the contirmation of the 
Truth, that “One generation passeth and another 
generation cometh,” yet she says, “this consola- 
tion remains—the Word of the Lord abideth for- 
ever, and He, our blessed Creator, in his inseru- 
table wisdom, doeth all things righily and well.” 

“Fifth month, 14th, Having the offer of going 
to N. York, in company with Richard Jordan, 
&e., and having been for some time inclined to 
visit my dear children, J. and B. A., who are 
settled in that city, I consented. We spent a 
night at Robert White’s, and another at Richard 
Hartshorne’s, and were joyfully received in N. 
York on the 17th. The Yearly Meeting began 
the 22d and held till the 29th: in which I had 
some service. I felt near unity with many dear 
friends, and also with some precious young plants, 
whose spirits had a sweetening effect on my poor 
mind.” 

To C. Hustler, she writes from New York, 
6th mo. 4th, “I have been in this city about three 
weeks, on a visit to my daughter, who was mar- 
ried to a choice young Friend a year ago. Ob, 
thou knowest not what a painful thing it was 
when the time of separation came; but their 
union was so marked with concurrent evidences 
of its rectitude, that I dared not lift up a finger 
against it. May the Lord, my gracious Helper, 


* It isa pleasing circumstance to find T. Scatter- 
good, after spending a number of years during the prime 
of his life, in travelling through Europe and America, 
proclaiming the glad tidings of the gospel, now in his 
declining years engaged in relieving the physical wants 
of that worthy class of sufferers, of whom numbers are 
a furnished by every age and country, 
who being duly conscious of the duty of providing for 
themselves, as long as they have the power, without 
pressing upon the charities of the world, are struggling 
with difficulties known only to themselves and to the 
all penetrating eye. If the spirit by which T. Scatter- 
good was actuated, both in his gospel labours, and 10 
his works of charity, was more generally prevalent, 
there can be no doubt that many acts of unostentatious 
benevolence, would be extended towards those who 
are on the verge of want, but whose modesty impe'* 
them rather to suffer than to make their necessities 
known. Charity is much more worthily bestowed 00 
such retiring characters, than upon those who shame- 
lessly flaunt their wants in the face of day.—E>. 
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bless her every way! Whencver thy Sarah is, R. H. took me to R. White’s. Reached Bur- 
thus taken from thee, why then thou wilt realize | lington 6th day noon, and staid there over lst 
my feelings. The Yearly Meeting, held here | day. On arriving at my habitation in Brook’s 
last week, was a time of favor. I have had an | Court, and finding it and all therein safe, I had 
opportunity of visiting our friend Elizabeth Cog- | abundant cause (as often before) to be thankful, 
geshall in her own habitation, where she has just and to bless the Name of the Shepherd of Israel, 














arrived, after an arduous journey through our | whose mercies endure forever.” 


Continent, which engaged her for more than a 
ear, and which noble sacrifice, in leaving her 
Ladenl and three dear children,* she yesterday 
at the Monthly Meeting declared had yielded to 
her mind the rich reward of sweet peace and 
consolation. David Sands, with his wife Clemency, 
were in attendance. He is, as usual, a living 
example of dedication, in fervent labour in the 
work of the ministry—but his voice more weak, 
and utterance less clear than formerly. He 
called often to see me, and to chat about friends 
in your land; among others, about thee and 
thine. Richard Jordan, who had been at our 
Yearly Meeting, and now belongs to this, was my 
fellow passenger in the carriage in which I came 
hither. He isa brother beloved.” Enumerating 
some symptoms of failing health, she adds—“ So 


‘that I conclude that the journey, the painful 


journey, cannot be far from its end. Q, saith 
my poor soul, that with it all my pains and sor- 
rows may also end. Pray for me, dear Chrissy, 
that my faith and patience may not fail—for 
verily both are closely tried. I am glad to hear, 
though thou art failing in flesh, thy exertive 
faculties and general health are, considering thy 
years, not much impaired—and, what is prefer- 
able to all these, that thou art alive in our blessed 
Master’s service, and dedicated thereto. May 
Grace, Merey and Peace from God the Father, 
be with us, and abound, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, forever and ever, is the prayer of thy poor 
and almost worn out fellow traveller, 


Pores 


“N. York, 5th mo. 31st, 1807. The Yearly 
Meeting here concluded 6th day at noon. Upon 
the whole, it was a solid time throughout, though 
some instances of weakness were felt. R. Jor- 
dan, D. Sands, &., had large communications 
in the public meetings. I hope I had a Jiitle 
share.” 

“T staid,” she notes, “with J. and B. A. till 
the 15th of 6th month, when I went with Thomas 
Eddy in his carriage to his house at Elizabeth 
Town, where my kind friends R. and (. Harts- 
horne came for me. After pausing two days 
with them, and making some visits at Rahway, 


.* The youngest of these children, was only about 
nine months old when their dedicated mother com- 
menced her mission of love to Friends and others. 
Being in her company, when on her return, but some 
tume before she reached home, I heard her say she had 
net seen her own dear family for eighteen months. 
a a sacrifice in compliance with religious duty!— 





Seventh month, 26th. “TI have been twice at 
meeting this day, and much comforted under the 
lively and consoling ministry of dear T. Scatter- 

a 8 

Ninth month, 2d. “We have had a general 
visit of what is called influenza—so that very 
few in the city or country have escaped, though 
few cases have proved mortal. Some aged per- 
sons have died with it. It has been a serious 
matter, and I esteem it no less than a gentle 
shaking of the rod, from the same fatherly Hand 
who has often visited our poor city, both in merey 
and jn judgment. Qh, that the inhabitants may 
now learn righteousness.”’ 

[To be continued. } 





For Friends’ Review. 
DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF FRIBNDS. 
[Concluded from page 582. } 

Let not the reader misunderstand my mean- 
ing. These observations are not designed to en- 
courage licentiousness, either in opinion or prac- 
tice, but to prevent it. In human society, order 
is indispensable: but the most effectual preserva- 
tive of order, is the fear which makes and keeps 
the heart clean. Rules and regulations adminis- 
tered by man, whether designed for the govern- 
ment of church or state, partake, in some de- 
gree, of the character assigned by the Apostle, to 
the law of which he spoke; that it was made for 
transgressors. As the laws of the land, if just 
in themselves, and correctly administered, are 
scarcely felt by the virtuous classes, because they 
have a law in their own minds which keeps them 
within the limits of the outward law ; so the rules 
of religious societies, if founded on correct prin- 
ciples, will impose little or no restraint on those 
who are strictly obedient to the law in them- 
selves. 

In the primitive church, the first account of 
officers, other than the ministers of the word, 
whose call and commission were immediately 
from the Spirit of Truth, shows that their ap- 
pointment originated in the wants of the people. 
“There arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily ministration.” The care of the 
widows, in the daily ministration, would appear 
to have demanded talents merely of a secondary 
order; yet the Apostles advised that men should 
be chosen, who were not only of honest report, 
but full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom 
they might appoint over that business. We ac- 


cordingly find that Stephen, whose name stands 


at the head of the list, was a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost. And this man, whose 
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Office in the church appears to have been a, lem, a prominent object of disciplinary attention, 
humble one, is immediately presented to our view | was the care of the poor; and for this there was 
as an able defender of the Christian faith, speak- | unquestionably ample scope, during nearly all the 
ing with a wisdom and a spirit which his oppo- | days of George Fox; for the persecuting laws of 
nents were unable to resist. We are here fur- | that time, and the merciless execution of them, 
nished with a salutary intimation of the charac- | must have greatly augmented the number of 


ters of those, who were entrusted with the few 
offices existing in the primitive church. In that 
day, there was probably little for deacons, as 
such, to do, beyond the needful attention to the 
physical comforts of their Christian brethren and 
sisters; yet for this duty, men of unquestionable 
integrity and religious depth were selected. 


_ widows and orphans, and reduced many to poverty, 
who would otherwise have been in comfortable 
circumstances. Another, but not less import- 
ant one, was the preservation of their members 
in such an orderly and circun.spect course, as to 
‘Inaintain peace and harmony among themselves, 
|and to prevent all just reproach from without 
|upon their religious profession. And it is a 


In the early history of our society, we find 
that meetings for divine worship were established | serious and momentous consideration, that as 
in various parts of England, several years before | George Fox, who was principally instrumental in 
any of those for the exercise of discipline, were | the establishment of these monthly meetings, be- 
instituted. When monthly meetings were set | lieved himself called to this service by the illu- 
up, two leading objects were designed by them. | mination of a wisdom superior to his own, so he 
William Penn observes: “The first business in | relied upon the same enlightening spirit and 
their view, after the example of the primitive | power to secure their permanent stability and use- 
saints, was the exercise of charity, to supply the | fulness. As “it was the power of God which 
necessities of the poor, and answer the like occa- | was the authority of those meetings” at their 
sions; wherefore collections were early and libe- | first institution, it is the same power that must 
rally made, for that and other services in the | be their true authority in all succeeding time. If 
church, and entrusted with faithful men, fearing | the almoners of the church were required to be 
God and of good report, who were not weary in | such as feared God and were of good report, 
well doing.” ‘They were also very careful that | surely such as were commissioned to reclaim 
every one that belonged to them answered their | their erring brethren, must have been equally 
profession in their behaviour among men upon all | blameless. As the Holy Scriptures, though given 
occasions ; that they lived peaceably, and were in | by divine inspiration, and able to make wise 
all things good examples.” unto salvation through faith in Christ, are ca- 
pable of being wrested by the unstable to their 


George Fox, under date of 1666, which was 
nearly twenty years subsequent to the commence- | own destruction, and of being made instrumental, 


ment of his public labours, after relating the in the hands of men who are destitute of the 
return of some who had fallen into the errors of | spirit from which they sprang, in giving counte- 
John Perot, immediately adds, that he was moved | nance to error; so the discipline of our society, if 
of the Lord to recommend the setting up of five | its administration should be entrusted to those 
monthly meetings in the city of London, to take | who have never submitted to the cleansing and 
care of God’s glory, and to admonish and exhort | humbling operation of the spirit of truth in their 
such as walked disorderly or carelessly, and not | own minds, must lose its excellency and useful- 
according to the truth. Similar meetings were | ness. 
recommended throughout the nation.* Several years after the establishment of meet- 
Subsequently he says, ‘‘ Near Aylesbury, some | ings for discipline, Robert Barclay produced his 
of the men Friends of each meeting being gath- | treatise on Church Government, in which he 
ered together, the men’s monthly meetings for | clearly declared, and was probably the first writer 
that county were established, in the order of the | among Friends to declare, the authority of a s0- 
gospel, the power of God; which cenfirmed it in | ciety, such as that to which he belonged, to sepa- 
all that felt it, who came thereby to see and feel | rate from their Christian fellowship, such mem- 
that the power of God was the authority of their | bers as promulgated doctrinal opinions incom- 
meetings. In Monmouthshire, meeting with some | patible with those which were professed by the 
of all the meetings of that county, the monthly | society. Yet the principles advocated in this 
meetings were settled there in the Lord’s power, | treatise were not new; they were necessarily co- 
that all in it might take care of God’s glory, and | eval with the society itself; but there had proba- 
admonish and exhort such as did not walk as be- | bly been very few occasions for acting upon them. 
came the gospel. And, indeed, these meetings |The storm of persecution which raged through 
made a great reformation amongst the people, | the land, appears to have winnowed away so much 
insomuch that the justices took notice of their | of the chaff, as to leave but few adherents to the 
usefulness.” f society, except those who were too firmly esta- 
Here we perceive that in the early stages of | blished to be shaken by any wind of doctrine. 
our religious society, as in the church at Jerusa- |The introduction of a Sisciptine which was de- 
signed as a hedge round the less circumspect 
members, seems to indicate that weakness aa 


*Journal, 404. t Ib. 464. 
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deficiency had become apparent in the society ; 
and the declaration of an authority, such as R. 
Barclay asserted, may be considered as an evi- 
dence that erroneous opinions had begun to ap- 
pear among the professed expounders of our doc- 
trines. 

The great doctrine which George Fox preached, 
and which Friends have always believed, that 
Christ himself, in his inward and spiritual ap- 
pearance, is a light to his people, and a guide in 
the way of life and salvation, is not only sup- 

rted by the uniform tenor of the scriptures, 
Put it is successfully defended from the cavils of 
such opposers as profess to believe, that it may 
lead to the adoption of doctrines incompatible 
with those which the sacred writings contain. 
For assuredly believing that the scriptures were 
given by divine inspiration, and that truth is never 
inconsistent with itself, Friends have always 
admitted, that any profession to being led by di- 
vine illumination into actions or doctrines incom- 
patible with the testimony of the holy scriptures, 
should be accounted a delusion. So also be- 
lieving that the principles and doctrines adopted 
by Friends in the beginning, and always held by 
the society, are truly the principles and doctrines 
of the gospel, supported by the testimony of 
scripture, and confirmed by the evidence of the 
spirit of truth in the obedient mind, we must 
admit that a denial of these doctrines, under the 
profession of superior illumination, shall likewise 
be accounted a delusion. 

But in the application to practice, of the prin- 
ciples here laid down, particular care must be had 
to gospel order. The injunction of our Saviour 
relative to a trespassing brother,* includes a prin- 
ciple of action which is not to be forgotten. 

As the force and authority of our doctrines 
must depend upon the fountain from which they 
spring, and the society having embraced those 
doctrines, they are obligatory on each individual 
as long as he remains in the society and claims 
the privileges of membership; so the discipline 
of the society being derived, as we believe, from 
a wisdom superior to that of man, and being re- 
ceived under that character, is also obligatory on 
each individual as long as he remains in the so- 
ciety and claims its privileges. If our doctrines 
are those of the gospel, and our discipline esta- 
blished in the wisdom of truth, it would be ob- 
viously absurd to attempt the maintenance of the 
former by the violation of the latter. If we 
admit, with George Fox, that the order established 
among Friends was by divine appointment, 
We can scarcely consider any acts in opposition 
to that order, under profession of religious duty, 
as any thing less than a delusion. The society, 
indeed, must be rent and dissolved, if the indi- 
vidual members assume the liberty, unrebuked 
and unrestrained, of disregarding the order, upon 
the plea of supporting the doctrines of the so- 


* Matt. 18: 15. 
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ciety. The obligation to observe the established 
order, rests no léss upon meetings than upon in- 
dividuals. The obligation, indeed, may be re- 
garded as more imperative in the case of meet- 
ings, because their influence and example have a 
much greater effect than those of individuals. 
The society was not brought together by the 
adoption of a system of opinions and doctrines, 
theoretically adjusted, but by the power of an 
endless life, which rectified the lives and enlight- 
ened the understandings of those who embraced 
and obeyed it. The members being united in 
spirit, became united in judgment in regard to 
all the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
and in the adoption and support of a discipline es- 
tablished, as they fully believed, in the wisdom of 
Truth. And whatever efforts we may use to main- 
tain uniformity of opinion, it is the principle which 
formed the cement of the society in the begin- 
ning, that must form its cement now, wherever 
the true unity is preserved, and this still leads to 
the maintenance of the order as well as the doe- 
trines of the Society. E. L. 





MARINE PHENOMENA. 
(Concluded from page 589.) 
The phosphorescence, or luminous property of 


the ocean, in various circumstances, and with dif- 
ferent modifications, is another phenomenon gene- 
rally known. By Humboldt, Scoresby, Dar- 
win, and others, the appearance in question 
has been unmistakeably assigned as the result 
of no quality in the water itself, or simple 
phosphorescence of animal or vegetable matter, 
but as proceeding from the innumerable animal- 
cula, meduse, and mollusca which people the 
upper regions of ocean, as glow-worms do a green 
bank in Kent, or fire-flies an Indian grove. Of 
these minute creatures there are evidently many 
species, some of which not merely produce light 
in the dark, but in the daytime give a peculiar 
tinge to the sea. In size they no doubt vary 
from imperceptible points up to several inches in 
diameter; the presence of electric forces in the 
star-fish, torpedo, and other marine animals, 
might seem to point toward some special economy 
in the ocean with respect to the distribution of 
this vital fluid. Humboldt found that if a very 
irritable Medusa noctiluca were ‘placed on a 
pewter plate, and the plate were struck with any 
metal, the small vibrations were enough to make 
the animal emit light.’ The fingers which had 
rubbed it also remained luminous for two or three 
minutes. Either a change of temperature, or the 
shock of the waves, would in various ways act 
upon all these curious species in the production 
of light. The phenomena discoverable in a drop 
of water are, as it were, shown on a scale of cor- 
responding magnitude in the depths of the sea, 
which sometimes appears about to display at 
large the common experiment of the chemical 
lecturer—turning water into fire, or vice versa; 
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so linked together as nature’s apparent extremes. 
To the voyager towards tropical regions this 
wonder of the solitary ocean furnishes one of those 
_ beautifully-varied spectacles which, growing fami- 
liar, become almost a compensation for many lost 
home-comforts. Like the outspread starry heaven, 
too, of the sea vigil, the ship’s track glows wind- 
ing astern in the dusk, where the gulls and petrels 
hang aslant, or run along like the crows after the 
plough in the field, to pick up the food turned 
out by her mighty keel; it grows brighter as the 
darkness increases, the wave crests glimmer, the 
water splashes on the bulwarks in fiery spray, 
keen sparks rise in constellations under the eyes 
of the passenger as he gazes overboard. The 
phenomenon exhibits sometimes, nevertheless, a 
solemn and almost awful aspect even to one accus- 
tomed to it. I remember this, one dark night at 
sea, in the equinoctial latitudes, with a light 
breeze after a swell, when the slow, sullen, long 
wash of the surges rising and falling round us had 
in itself something impressive, heard in the bound- 
less obscurity of the first watch on deck. Here 
and there detached floating lights were faintly 
distinguishable to a distance on either hand, dip- 
ping in a hollow, rising on the top of a wave, or 
suddenly brought near by a wider swell, so that 
one could scarcely get rid of the notion of being 
surrounded by mystical elfin things, or in the 
vicinity of some strange foreign shore. Now and 
then, too, looking into the water alongside, with 
the slow motion of the vessel, you could perceive 
coming up toward the surface, or gradually sink- 
ing down from it into the liquid dark, some 
luminous point, or a larger form dimly visible by 
its own trailing glimmer, like a star-fish or sea- 
jelly. Gradually the breeze had freshened a little, 
while out of the gloom of the northern horizon 
burst now and then a silent flare of ‘summer 
a’ or ‘wild-fire,’ that showed the outline 
of the dark surges heaving multitudinously for 
miles around. Almost all at once the water, as 
it washed up about us, and the tops of the waves 
next to the wind, began to sparkle and blaze; 
the dark hull of the ship, as she leant over with 
her upper canvass rising into the obscurity, was 
brought out in vivid contrast to the face of the 
rolling element seen by its own light. Every 
time she plunged into it you expected the whole 
abyss would kindle next moment in actual flame ; 
and although, with the help of custom and expe- 
rience, a thrilling interest was soon felt in hang- 
ing over it, till the crest of a sea burst, warm and 
seething, above the fore-chains, yet one was 
relieved, after all, when he went below, or the 
dawn gradually restored the original ocean colour. 

The natural colour of the ocean, as essentially 
composed, and when unmodified by intrinsic cir- 
cumstances, is a property which, most obvious as 
it is of all others at first sight, furnishes in itself 
no small source of pleasurable sensation to the 
voyager. 
tint most calculated to refresh the eye, or least 


apt to weary; but the sailor is still more strongly 
convinced in favour of deep blue, which perhaps, 
indeed, from its transmitting no direct rays of red 
or yellow, may have the advantage in this respect. 
The colour of the sea, unlike that of rivers and 
lakes superficially depending on the sky, is the 
result, not of simple reflection, but of refraction 
in the dense medium constituted by the diffused 
salts, where all but the blue waves are absorbed 
in the absence of any bottom to intercept those 
of greater subtlety. The sky over the ocean is, 
it has been observed, comparatively less blue than 
that towards land, and of a paler azure; since the 
watery vapours collected near the coast transmit 
the blue rays to us more freely. The deep fixed 
indigo of the main surface continues almost irre- 
spectively of the floating clouds above it; deepen. 
ing, however, with the compression or the wrinkles 
of a breeze, and softened at the distant line of 
horizon into that exquisitely-delicate tint hence 
called ultra-marine, which varies, according to the 
light, from the hue of the ‘forget-me-not’ up to 
that of transparent opal. The true tinge of the 
sea is best noticed by looking through a tube or 
orifice, such as the ship’s rudder-trunk; while 
that of the sky is naturally intenser in degree 
when seen between the openings or past the white 
edges of the sails. Objects floating within sight 
below the surface, the blade of an oar or the body 
of a fish, reflect back the absorbed rays of yellow 
or red, and appear visibly green; so that, even 
from the highest mastheads, a shark or smaller 
fish can be discovered as it swims past the vessel. 

In about the year 1796 or 1797, the Dateh 
captain Stavorinus, when commanding an East- 
Indiaman, steering for the channel of Mamala, 
between the Laccadive and Maldive islands, on 
the south-western coast of India, met with a very 
singular appearance in the colour of the sea. 
During the day they had observed the water to 
be darker and browner than usual, without that 
azure clearness it always has in the open sea. 
With the approach of evening it gradually as- 
sumed such a degree of whiteness as, when the 
short twilight was fading, to have become perfectly 
like milk— increasing in paleness till nine o'clock, 
when it looked as if covered by a white sheet, or 
like a flat country at night overspread with snow. 
The horizon was not distinguishable, except to 
north-west, where the line of separation between 
sea and sky was only discernible from the /atfer 
being somewhat dark and gloomy. No bottom 
was found with a line of 150 fathoms. The 
water was transparent in a vessel, but tasted 
less briny and bituminous than ordinary. The 
same appearance was observed by the English 
captain Newland in the same part of the ocean, 
with this difference, that he saw it intermixed 
with black stripes, running in a serpentine diree- 
tion through the whiteness. He also distinguished 
animaleula in it, by putting a glass with some of 


By landsmen, green is considered the | the water in a dark place, and holding his hand 


close over it. From the 30th of January till the 
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8d of February, the thermometer standing gene- 
rally about 72 degrees, Captain Stavorinus oni! 


longer perceptible. He, too, succeeded in tracing 
the cause in what he calls ‘ very minute mussels, 
of the same shape and appearance as those we 
vulgarly call long-necks, which adhere to timber 
that has been long in the water, and to the 
curiously-beautiful shells floating on the surface 
of the water from the Red Sea with currents 
(nautilus). The rapidly-varying and shooting 
motion of these animals comnlenel in my opinion, 
this circumstance.’ 

The same phenomenon has been remarked*in 
the seas between Amboyna and Banda (Philippine 
Islands.) It is called by the Dutch the white 
water, and occurs twice a year in the seas around 
Banda; the first time, at the new moon in June; 
the second, at new moon in August, not having 
altogether subsided during the interval. Very 
few fish are caught while it lasts, but afterwards 
so much the more: the fish do not like the water, 
and from its clearness, they may easily see the 
boats and tackle. It has also been observed to 
rot the bottoms of vessels allowed to lie much in 
it; while it throws up ashore great quantities of 
slime, filth, and different species of mollusca. It 
is dangerous for small craft to be at sea in the 
night when it comes; since, though the air may 
be calm, the sea always rolls with heavy surges, 
enough to overset them. This ‘milk-sea’ has 
generally been supposed to originate from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria: it has been by some attri- 
buted to sulphureous marine exhalation, con- 
densed at the surface; by others to the myriads 
of animaleula. To the southward of Amboyna it 
appears in the form of stripes; and westward, 
more in heavy rollings of the sea. The more 
tempestuous the weather proves, the more it rains; 
and the harder the south-east tradewind blows, 
the more this white water is seen. Probably a 
similar provision is thus furnished for those 
larger mollusea on which the sperm-whale of the 
Pacifie feeds, to that made in the north for the 
whale of Greenland. 

A phenomenon resembling the last in some 
particulars, has been met with in a different part 
of the Indian ocean—that vast repository and 
arena for the more singular marine wonders, 
whether aqueous or meteoric. It is known by 
English seamen under the name of ‘ the ripples,’ 
and an account of it will be found in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal’ some time back. It 
generally takes place with a sudden calm and 
oppressive atmosphere at night orevening. Elee- 
tric tokens of disturbance are discernible in the 
distance, and the horizon glimmers with sudden 


coruscations, followed by a hollow murmuring 
sound, which increases gradually till the crews of 
ships thus overtaken have supposed themselves 
in the vicinity of breakers. The light in the 


distance seems to approach, brought vividly out 
by the darkness of the sea, which becomes agita- 
his ship’s company continued to see this phe-| ted, and appears to indicate the furious burst of a 
nomenon every evening and night; each time, | hurricane, in spite of the stillness overhead. All 
however, decreasing in vividness, till it was no| at once, with a tremulous motion of the smooth 
water alongside, the tumultuous line of fire, foam, 
and noise reaches the vessel, which reels to the 
shock; the spray rises over her bulwarks, and the 
whole rushes past like a torrent toward the oppo- 
site horizon. 
peated again and again, as soon as the first has 
died away ; the roar and hiss each time generally 
diminishing; and the luminous appearance less 
intense ; the air all the while still, but suffocating, 
the sails not even flapping to the masts. 
is appreciated in the greater freshness and cool- 
ness of the morning, and the breeze which suc- 
ceeds; but hence some of those groundless ac- 
counts of new rocks or shoals given by timid 
navigators, who have happened to be thus sur- 
prised by the phenomenon partially taking place, 
and while they had yet steerage-way for making 
off from the fancied breakers. 




















A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the 


day. 
and chaste. 
to himself an elevated object; he never appears 
before the public without having entirely mas- 
tered the subject he intends to present. 
laborious in his researches, generalizes with great 
care, and collates his facts and authorities in such 
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This strange disturbance is re- 


Its effect 





Mexican War. By William Jay. Second 
Edition. Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & 
Co. 
Judge Jay is one of the best writers of the 
His style is always vigorous, clear, concise, 
He never writes without proposing 


He is 


a way as to compel assent, and, where the subject 
admits of it, to arouse deep feeling as well as 
produce conviction. He rarely embellishes his 
style, relies upon imagery, or appeals in any way 
to the Imagination ; but few writers on moral and 
political vokieeta are so effective. 

Probably, the best production of his pen is 
this Review of the Causes and Consequences of - 
the Mexican War. It is a book of 333 pages, 
and takes in a wide range of topics, commencing 
with the early efforts of this country to obtain 
possession of ‘Texas, following the chain of causes 
that led to the revolution of Texas, its jndepen- 
dence, its annexation, the war with Mexico, the 
conquest of New Mexico and California, and the 
agitation of the Wilmot Proviso. The whole 
course of our Government in relation to Texas, 
her contest with Mexico, and our claims upon the 
latter country, is subjected to a most searching 
examination, and the book finally closes with a 
series of powerful chapters on the sufferings 
inflicted by the war on Mexico, its Cost to the 
United States, its Political Evils, its Moral Evils, 
the Acquisition of Territory, Glory, Patriotism, 
John Quincy Adams, and War in General, with 
the Means of its Prevention. 
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We know not whether the work can be pro-| a rotation about an axis, and, in common with the 
eured in this city, but it ought to be circulated | planets, a revolution round the sun, he has very 
everywhere.—.Vat. Era. little conception of the labor and force of intellect 
—_ which were required to establish the truth of this 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. hypothesis. The evidence of the senses, the dogmas 


of the professing church, and the opinions of the 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1849, _| @@rmed world, were opposed to this doctrine. To 

unravel the intricacies and expose the errors of the 
Ptolemaic system, and to establish the consistency 
of the newly-revived opinions with the observations 
of that and the preceding ages, occupied the labou; 
of a life. Yet the establishment of this theory was 
one of the necessary links in the great chain of 
discovery, by means of which the mariners of our 
day are enabled to determine their position on the 
trackless ocean, witha precision and certainty, which 
are perfectly amazing to the unscientific observer. 


We have introduced into this number a short 
notice from the Washington Era, of Judge Jay’s 
review of the Mexican war. It is very desirable 
that the work should be extensively read by the 
people of the United States. To those who have 
examined the previous publications of that writer, 
no recommendation from the Editor of Friends’ 
Review can be needed. Of this review of the 
Mexican war it may be justly said, that the spirit 
and the ability with which it was written must 
commend it to the lovers of historical] truth. Any 
one who desires to be acquainted with the encroach- 
ments of the slaveholding interest, ought to = 


New York YearLy Meetine.—The subsequent 
account has been received from a valued corres. 


the work of Judge Jay. And the great practical poment : 


adyantage to be expected and hoped from the pe- 


rusal of this powerful exposition, is a conviction of 


the necessity and importance of using such peace- | Ministers and Elders having had two sittings on the 
ful and constitutional means as we still possess for | Seventh day previous. The attendance at this 
preventing the territory, which this conflict has an- | Yearly Meeting was not so large as has frequently 


. . . “se en the case, owing probably to the lateness of 
nexed to our national domain, from being subjected | the season, and the alarm of cholera in the city. 


to the blighting and benumbing influence of slavery. |The company of our beloved friends, Benjamin 
Let it never be said that in the middle of the nine- ; Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, who were in attend- 


teenth century the people of the United States, the | 87¢e, was truly acceptable ; as was that of several 


tf er : t in th valued Ministers of the Gospel from the East and 
most tree and enlightened government in 'he | West, with certificates or minutes of the unity of 
world, wrested, by force of arms, from a half-civil- | their respective Meetings. The reading of these 


ized race, an extensive tract of free territory and | documents, together with the general printed Epis- 
filled it with slaves. Or, which is a more moment-| Ue from London, and the Epistles of correspon- 
bit adit onally £ |dence from London, Dublin, and all those in 
ous consideration, let not a people so signal'y "4 | America, were the first business; 4000 copies o! 
voured, as we are, and so sensitive to the rights of | the former were directed to be printed, in order to 
humanity, incur the guilt of arresting the progress | convey the knowledge of this truly excellent docu- 
of christianity and civilization in this western | Ment to the families of Friends. A fresh evidence 
. . | was furnished during the reading of these testimo- 

world. For while we freely admit that genuine | 


sia nials, of the value and comfort of this epistolary 
christianity may and does find place in the midst of ‘communion, in bringing us near together, and as a 
slavery, it requires but little reflection to convince | connecting link, which, it was believed, could not 
us that the systems are essentially antagonistical. | be severed without danger of great loss. i 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings also engagec 
the attention of the meeting on Second day, and 
: the care and exercise of that body, in the fulfi- 

The brief notice of the labours of Copernicus, | ment of the duties confided to it, were _— 
The examination of the state of our religious 
» ’ - . —.: 1oe 
which has been extracted from Mitchel’s Plane- | society, as exhibited by the answers to the queries, 


be followed bya similar notice of the efforts of season of great interest. It was affecting to fine 


. . . : j ne 
some succeeding labourers in the same field, may , them marked with various departures from our In 


‘id ee te portant testimonies. The disposition, in too many, 
furnish to our juvenile readers a salutary intimation ‘to elude the obligations which duty and our pro- 


of the importance of perseverance in the accom- fession enjoin upon us, to present ourselves at our 
plishment of any great work. When the student | respective meetings for the public worship of out 
of astronomy is informed near the commencement Heavenly Father, was deeply affecting. as It we" 


. ‘to recognize, in too many instances, the want ©! 
of his course, that Copernicus was the first among 4) ,; badge ab tien discipleship, Sue to gach other. 


the moderns to revive the ancient doctrine of Py- | It was seen that where there is defection in regart 
thagoras and Philolaus, which assigned to the earth to these important particulars, other departures are 


“This body convened at the usual time, Second 
day, the 28th ult., and closed with the morming 
session, on Sixth day, the 1st inst., the Meeting of 
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likely to follow in the train. The examination was 
marked with much solemnity, and fervent labour 
was bestowed by exercised brethren for the re- 
moval of these and other deficiencies stated. The 
religious services of our friends from abroad were 
ustly ap reciated, and an acknowledgment was 
yt that the goodness of our Heavenly Father was 
extended to us, on this occasion, in sending faithful 
labourers amongst us, from other parts of the 
d. 

vite addition to the very acceptable Epistle re- 
ceived from our dear friends in Ireland, was an 
interesting minute of the same meeting, recog- 
nizing the concern of this meeting last year, and the 
appointment of delegates to meet in general con- 
ference, stating that although way did not clearly 
open to make a similar appointment, they had 
entered into feeling with us on the occasion, with 
desires for a favourable result. 

It was particularly satisfactory to the Meeting to 
Jearn from the report of the Committee appointed 
to assist the Quarterly.Meeting of Scipio, in their 
late trials, that since the secession of a portion of 
its members from that body, Friends had been 
favoured with peace and quietness, and their meet- 
ings, though somewhat reduced in numbers, are 
held to satisfaction. That committee wascontinued, 
to extend such further aid as the case may re- 
Fines other subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion and action of the meeting, resulted in the same 
spirit of mutual love and condescension, which 
marked the whole proceedings, so that the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist might be emphatically adopt- 
ed—*“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is tor 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

In a thankful sense of heavenly goodness extend 
ed to us on this occasion, unmerited as it is, after a 
season of deep and uniting feeling, the meeting 
concluded, to meet again next year, if the Lord 
shall so permit, and Friends took an affectionate 
leave of each other.”’ 


From another letter we learn that the following 
ministers from other Yearly Meetings were also 
acceptably in attendance with minutes: George 
Carter, Eleazer Beales, and Enos Pray, from Indi- 
ana; Anna D..Wing and Samuel Taylor, Jr., from 
New England; and Mary Mickle, from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. The writer further re- 
marks, “I think I can say in truth, that I never 
sat ina meeting when the Queries were before us, 
that the Crown and Diadem were more manifestly 
ase and over all. Let all the praise be unto 

im to whom only it belongs.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
TO HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Managers report,—That the school was 
opened in the Fifth month last, under the charge 
of the officers whose appointment was mentioned 
in our last report. The number of students 
during the summer term was twenty, and during 
the winter term thirty six. The term which has 
just commenced, opens with forty seven students. 
Although a very large proportion of those now 
on our list are members of our religious Society, 
and itis not known that any student has been 
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entered whose admission would not have been 
desirable at any former period, yet as the number 
has now nearly reached that point beyond which 
it will not conduce to the interests of the institu- 
tion to extend it, it is expected that it will be in 
the power of the managers still more to restrict 
admissions, until all the students shall be mem- 
bers, or shall have been carefully educated in our 
religious profession. 

It is with pleasure that the managers report 
that the discipline of the school has been main- 
tained with little resort to penalties of any kind ; 
and that on the part of the students, attachment 
and respect for the officers, have been no less ob- 
vious than a cordial and harmonious intercourse 
between themselves. 

The school has, as heretofore, been divided into 
three departments,—the English, Classical, and 
Mathematical. Those students who were not 
prepared to enter the junior class, were arranged 
in such numbers of introductory classes as were 
found convenient, and it was not until the open- 
ing of the winter term, that a senior class, of two 
students, was formed. The experience of the two 
terms conforms to that of former years, proving 
that one of the greatest difficulties which we have 
to encounter, is that of a suitable classification 
arising from the want of systematic instruction 
in elementary schools. The subdivision of classes 
which the unequal preparation of the students 
renders unavoidable, greatly increases the labor 
of teaching, and makes it difficult to carry out 
any settled plan of organization. Notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties have existed in a more than 
ordinary degree, the amount of study, and the 
real progress of the pupils, have been very satis- 
factory. In all the departments, great pains have 
been taken to lay the ground-work of a good edu- 
cation, by thorough drilling in the elements of 
knowledge ; and a large proportion of the students 
being younger than the average of former years, 
it is believed that those who remain long enough 
at the institution to go through the full course, 
will satisfactorily exemplify the advantages of 
thorough, patient, and systematic instruction, as 
the only sure basis of scholarship. 

The course of study recommended by the Prin- 
cipal and Teachers, and adopted by the Board, is 
essentially the same as heretofore pursued. In 
the classical department, the adoption of improved 
methods of instruction, by which the student al- 
most necessarily becomes familiar with the appli- 
cation of the rules of grammar, and the structure 
of the languages, and the introduction of Latin 
and Greek prose compositions, “‘ combining the 
advantages of frequent repetition, with critical 
distinctions in the meaning of words and idioms,” 
have contributed much to the efficiency of the 
teaching, and added to the value of this depart- 
ment of study as a course of mental training. 

The instruction in mathematics has been 
steadily directed to the formation of a thorough 
acquaintance with the lower, before proceeding to 
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the higher branches ; subjecting the students to 
such rigid examination on the black-board as to 
elicit the actual state of his knowledge; render- 
ing him familiar with the several steps in his pro- 
cess, and habituating him to the accurate expres- 
sion of them. The labor in this department has 
been greatly increased by the want of adequate 
preliminary instruction. 

In the English department, the deficiencies of 
a large portion of the pupils have rendered it 
necessary for the Principal to devote much time 
to elementary subjects. English grammar and 
elocution have been efficiently taught. The 
thorough instruction given in the former study, is 
stated by the classical teacher, to have much fa- 
cilitated his labors, while the important subject of 
elocution has never been more effectively taught 
at our school. History, rhetoric, political economy, 
and the evidences of Christianity, have occupied 
portions of the time of the senior and junior classes 
in this department. The study of chemistry has 
been pursued under the direction of the classical 
teacher; and lectures on this important branch, 
and on that of natural philosophy, have been de- 
livered by that officer and the teacher of mathe- 
matics, respectively on alternate weeks, and have 
been illustrated by the aid of the valuable ap- 
paratus belonging to the school. 

The managers have sincerely desired that the 
school may be conducted with a steady aim to the 
promotion of an attachment and conformity of 
life to the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society. Regarding this as a fundamental feature 
of the institution, they have endeavored to keep 
it constantly in view. The religious instruction 
of the students has received the careful attention 
of the Principal. Portions of Holy Scripture 
are read after the morning meal, and again before 
retiring at night. On First-days, an hour before 
meeting is devoted to the study of the Scripture 
lessons, prepared by a former principal, which are 
recited in the afternoon ; and these exercises are 
frequently accompanied by a few remarks illus- 
trating the fulfilment of prophecy, or elucidating 
the text, by a reference to the habits of eastern 
nations, or the climate and geography of those 
countries. On First-day evenings, selections from 
the approved writings of Friends are read, and 
other incidental opportunities are used to enforce 
and explain our Christian principles. The 
Managers believe that on these occasions an earnest 
desire has been felt that they may be a means of 
promoting a lasting interest in our religious Society. 

The Managers would not do justice to their 
own feelings, did they not acknowledge the valu- 
able services of the Friend who so usefully fills 
the station of matron. In addition to the judicious 
and efficient management of the household, her 
social and maternal intercourse with the students, 
and untiring efforts to promote alike their comfort 
and their moral improvement, have given her an 
influence which has been constantly directed to 
promote the true interests of the institution. 
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Additional aid having been found necessary jn 
providing for the family and keeping the accounts, 
Lewis C. Hunt was appointed steward, and ep. 
tered upon his duties in the Tenth month last, 

The apparatus for the supply of water bein 
much worn, and inefficient, a new pump and iron 
water wheel have been put up, by which a ful] 
supply has been secured. Arrangements have 
been made for the substitution of anthracite coq] 
for wood, throughout the establishment, with 4 
considerable saving of expense and greater se- 
curity to the building. A large proportion of the 
furniture was necessarily renewed, much of it 
having been disposed of when the school closed, 
and other articles having been worn out. The 
cost of these and other improvements of a perma- 
nent character, have absorbed a large proportion 
of the income of the fund for the support of the 
school, and for gratuitous instruction. It is hoped 
that a larger part of the income of this fund may 
in future be devoted to the free instruction of 
young men. In the selection of students admit- 
ted to the benefit of this endowment, it is the 
design of the Managers to select members of our 
religious society, who are believed to be influenced 
by correct principles, and whose deportment may 
promote the discipline of the institution, giving a 
preference to persons possessing qualities fitting 
them for teachers, and who intend to devote them- 
selves to that occupation. 

The Managers have to regret the loss, by death, 
of their esteemed friend and colleague, Paul W. 
Newhall, who was for many years a faithful and 
very useful member of their Board. 

By direction of the Managers, 
CHARLES YARNALL 
Secretary. 


LABOURS OF COPERNICUS. 


This celebrated astronomer was born in Thorne, 
in Polish Prussia, in 1472. 

To a mind singularly bold and penetrating, 
Copernicus united habits of profound study and 
severe observation. Deeply read in the received 
doctrines of science, he examined with the keen- 
est interest, every hint which the philosophers of 
antiquity had left on record concerning the system 
of nature. For more than thirty years he watch- 
ed, with unceasing perseverance, the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. By the construction of 
superior instruments, he compared the observed 
places of the sun, moon and planets, with their 
positions computed from the best tables founded 
on the theory of Ptolemy.* The hypothesis of 
uniform circular motion, had originally been 
adopted, to preserve the simplicity of nature, and 
with true philosophy. But as one irregularity 

* The system of Ptolemy, who lived in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, assigned an immoveable po- 
sition to the earth, around which he supposed the 
whole host of sun, moon and stars to revolve daily. 
This doctrine was admitted without dispute at the 
time when Copernicus appeared. 
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gfter another had been discovered in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, each of which must 
be explained on the circular hypothesis, one circle 
had been successively added to another, until to 
preserve simplicity, the system had grown to the 


most extravagant complexity. The primitive idea 
of simplicity was a just one, founded in nature, 
and adopted in reason. 
yain effort to harmonize the phenomena of the 
heavens with the theory of Ptolemy, after entang- 
ling himself in a maze of complexity in his effort 
to preserve simplicity, Copernicus was at last 
driven to doubt, and doubt soon grew into dis- 


belief. By a close examination of the motions of 


Mercury and Venus, he found that these planets 
always accompanied the sun, participated in its 
movements, and never receded from it except to 
limited distances. The uniformity of their oscil- 
lations, from the one side to the other of the sun, 
suggested their revolution about that luminary, 
in orbits, whose planes passed nearly through the 
eye of the observer. The Egyptians had reached 
to this doctrine, had communicated it to Pythago- 
ras, who taught it to his countrymen, nearly two 
thousand years before the time of Copernicus. 

If, then, simplicity imperiously demanded the 
abandonment of the earth as the great centre of 
motion, in the search for a new centre, a multi- 
tude of circumstances pointed tothe sun. It was 
the largest and most brilliant of all the heavenly 
bodies. It gave life to the moon and planets. It 
gave life to the earth and its inhabitants. It was 
certainly accompanied by two satellites, and above 
all, it was so related to the earth, that if motion 
in the one was abandoned, it must instantly and 
without a moment’s hesitation, be transferred to 
the other. Long did the philosopher hesitate, 
perplexed with doubts, surrounded by prejudice, 
embarrassed with difficulties, but finally rising 
superior to every consideration save truth, he 
quitted the earth, swept boldly through space, 
and planted himsetf upon the sun. With an 
imagination endowed with the most extraordinary 
tenacity, he carried with him all the phenomena 
of the heavens, which were so familiar to his eye, 
while viewed from the earth. A long train of 
investigation was now before him. He com- 
mences with his now distant earth. Its immo- 
bility is gone—he beholds it sweeping round the 
heavens in the precise track once followed by the 
sun. The same constellations mark its career, 
the same periodic time, the same inequalities of 
motion; all that the sun has lost the earth has 
gained. 

Thus far the change had been without results 
He now gives his attention to the planets. Here 
& most beautiful scene broke upon his senses. 

€ complex wanderings of the planets, their 
stations, their retrograde motions, all disappeared, 
and he beheld them sweeping harmoniously 
around him, The earth deprived of her immo- 
bility, started in her orbit, joined her sister 
planets, and gave perfection to the system. The 
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oscillations of Mercury and Venus were converted 
into regular revolutions, still holding their places 
nearest to the sun; then came the earth, next 
Mars, and Jupiter, and last of all Saturn away in 
the distance, slowly pursuing his mighty orbit. 
All were moving in the same direction, their 
paths filling the same belt of the heavens. 

Charmed with this beautiful scene, the philoso- 
pher turns to an examination of the moon. Was 
she, too, destined to take her place among the 
planets. A short investigation revealed her true 
character. She could not be a planet revolving 
about the sun interior to the earth’s orbit, for if 
so she would have imitated the oscillations of 
Mercury and Venus. She was not a planet re- 
volving around the sun, exterior to the orbit of 
the earth, for in that case she must have imitated 
the stations and retrogradations of Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. The invariability of her diameter as 
seen from the earth, joined to these considera- 
tions, established the fact of her secondary char- 
acter, and like a favourite minister who accom- 
panies his dethroned monarch in his exile, so did 
the faithful moon cling to the earth and follow it 
in its wanderings through space. 

Such is the beautiful system wrought out by 
the great Polish philosopher. Far from perfect, 
it was founded in truth, and although improve- 
ment might and must come, revolution could 
never shake its firm foundation. While the 
more prominent irregularities in the planetary 
motions were removed by constituting the sun 
the centre of motion, there yet remained an in- 
crease and decrease in the orbitual velocities of 
all the planets, now including the earth among 
the number, which were inexplicable. The planets 
did not revolve, then, in circles whose exact 
centre was occupied by the sun. The moon’s 
orbit was not a circle, whose exact centre was 
the earth; and to explain these unfortunate irre- 
gularities, Copernicus, clinging to circular motion, 
as the world had done for 2000 years, was driven 
to adopt the same expedients which characterized 
the theories of Ptolemy: the eccentric and epicy- 
cle were fastened upon the new system of astro- 
nomy. Yet another difficulty embarrassed the 
mind of Copernicus. In giving to the earth a 
rotation on its axis once in twenty-four hours, he 
explained the apparent revolution of the starry 
heavens. This axis of rotation, it was readily 
seen, must ever remain parallel to itself in the 
annual revolution of the earth in its orbit. Being 
in this way carried round such a vast circumfer- 
ence, the prolongation of the axis ought to pierce 
the northern heavens in a series of points which 
would form a curve so large as not to escape de- 
tection. But no such curve appeared, the north 
pole of the heavens, scrutinized with the most 
delicate instruments, preserved its position, immo- 
vably throughout the entire revolution of the 
earth in its orbit, and to escape from this diffi- 
culty there was no alternative but to admit that 
the distance of the sphere of the fixed stars was 
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so great that the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
equal to 200,000,000* of miles, was absolutely 
nothing, when compared with that mighty dis- 
tance. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful 
that Copernicus should have promulged his sys- 
tem with extreme diffidence and only after long 
delay ; indeed his great work, setting forth his 
doctrines, was never read by its author in print, 
and only reached him in time to cheer his dying 
moments. 

We cannot then be surprised, that the new 
system was received with doubt and distrust, or 
rather that it was for a long while absolutely re- 
jected. 

But the revolution had been commenced. A 
few bold minds were struck with the simplicity 
and beauty of the conjectures of Copernicus; and 
when the exigencies of the age demand genius, 
it seems to rise spontaneously. The mind had 
persevered in a system founded in reason, and 
which nothing short of this very perseverance 
could have demonstrated to be erroneous. Like 
the traveller, who is uncertain which of two 
roads to take, he reflects, reasons, and decides, 
and even if his choice be a wrong one, it would be 
folly to stop before fully convinced that he had 
chosen erroneously. 

But the mind is once again in the path of 
truth; and after wandering twenty long centuries 
in darkness, which grew deeper and deeper, the 
change from darkness to light gives vigor to its 
movements, and its future achievements are des- 
tined to be rapid and glorious. 

Here let us pause for a moment, on the boun- 
dary which divides ancient from modern science, 
and glance at the collateral circumstances which 
were found to modify and retard the investiga- 
tions which had commenced. The old doctrines 
of philosophy and astronomy, had become inti- 
mately interwoven with human society. Ptolemy, 
and Plato, and Aristotle, were regarded with a 
sort of reverential awe. 

Thus entrenched and defended, none but the 
most daring spirit would enter the conflict against 
such unequal odds. Conscious of these difficul- 
ties, Copernicus had wisely avoided collision, and 
gave his doctrines to the world with such caution 
as not to provoke attack. But this armed neu- 
trality could not long endure. If the new doc- 
trine were founded in error, left to itself it would 
never advance, and would soon quietly sink into 
oblivion. On the contrary, should it prove to be 
based upon truth, no power could arrest its pro- 


a 


*In the time of Copernicus, the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit was supposed to be much less than it actu- 
ally is. According to that astronomer, the distance 
of the sun was 1179 semidiameters of the earth: 
whereas, recent investigations have shown its distance 
to be 23,603 of those semidiameters. Still the fact 
that the axis of the earth was always directed to the 
same part of the visible heavens, must have been a 
source of difficulty at that day.—Eb. 
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gress, or stay its development. The contest 
must come sooner or later, and demanded in those 
who should battle for the truth the rarest quali. 
ties. —Mitchel’s Planetary and Stellar World. 


For Friends’ Review. 


TOBACCO. 


The article published in a late number of the 
“ Review,” respecting the use of Tobacco and its 
effects upon health, cleanliness, good manners. 
&e., has reminded the writer of this, of his 
having fallen into the habit when about fifteen 
years old. At first it frequently made me sick, 
but by perseverance I became a confirmed smoker, 
and continued in the practice about forty-eight 
years, during which time I made use of from two 
to six cigars per day, at an average cost of one 
cent each, and amounting in the aggregate to not 
less than six hundred dollars during that period. 
In the spring of 1845 1 gave up the practice, 
and find from experience that I am much better 
and more comfortable without it than whilst in 
the habit of using it, and can very cordially re- 
spond to the sentiment, that “it is highly desi- 
rable that men of reflection should bestow more 
attention upon its evils and inconveniences than 
they usually do.” It is gratifying to notice the 
reformation of late years which has taken place 
among Friends in regard to this habit; many, it 
is believed, have declined chewing and smoking, 
and fewer among the younger members of society 
fall into the practice than was formerly the case. 

In the year 1798, my father, a minister in the 
Society of Friends, went from the State of Mary- 
land as companion with Joshua Evans to attend 
Virginia Yearly Meeting. He was in the prac- 
tice of smoking, but knowing that Joshua had a 
decided testimony to bear against the use of to- 
bacco, he declined using it (with a single excep- 
tion) during the course of their religious visit and 
for some time afterwards. During this visit, and 
whilst they were attending offe of the sittings of 
the Yearly Meeting, Joshua Evans, in a very 
weighty manner, bore a clear and emphatic tes- 
timony against the use of tobacco, and said that 
it was his faith and belief that the day would 
come when this religious society (Friends) would 
have to bear a testimony against the practice, and 
told the young men who were present to write 1¢ 
down, believing, as he then did, that 1t was pro- 
bable the child was born who would live to see 
that day. If the Society of Friends, as a body, 
should ever bear a testimony against the use of 
any article the product of slave labour, sure!y 
this is the article, being useless, and in most in- 
stances injurious, as also involving a waste of 
time and means, which ought to be better em- 
ployed. H. B. 


The time which is spent in idleness, bitter re- 
pentance afterwards seeks in vain to recall. 


Blair. 
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Wer Priest’ Review. he reads, he becomes desirous of extending his 


SELF INSTRUCTION. inquiries in other directions. Thus a taste for 
improving reading is formed. Every good book, 
Ihave a few words to say to the younger | and he who thus forms his own taste, will not be 
readers of the Review. Accumulation is almost | 55 jikely to read others, adds to his stock of re- 
always the result of the use of moderate means, | membered knowledge. I say, remembered, for the 
and the abstinence from _ Waste. This* all admit habit of applying the knowledge which he has thus 
to be true of money ; It is more especially true of formed, fixes it,and he has it always ready to use. 
knowledge. The steady use of such means @8 | He who reads in this way, reads slowly ; he ac- 
are within our reach, and the careful employment quires the habit of thinking of what he reads. 
of those minutes which may be saved from neces- No man can fully estimate the importance of such 
sary employ ments, will secure to most young peo- | 4 habit. If our young friend now has access to 
ple in this: country, such a stock of information a preparative mecting, or neighbourhood library, 
as will invigorate by exercising their minds, and | having laid the foundation of a knowledge of the 
fit them to useful members of any community | earths surface, he is prepared to read with plea- 
in which they may dwell. Take the subject of | sure and profit, books of travels, or history. Let 


geography. ‘There are few of our readers who | him continue his early habit; let not a town or a 
may not have access to a first book of geography, 


; iriver, a lake or an island escape him. Every 
and to Mitchell s or some other school atlas. No ‘new idea now acquired will link itself with some 
family of Friends ought to be allowed to continue | other one. History will prepare the way for 


in want of them. Let any young person sit | biography, and this will excite an interest in one 
down and examine the figure of the earth, and | or more of the various branches of knowledge, the 


get some notion of the great natural divisions of | successful pursuit of which has rendered so many 
the surface, and of the artificial divisions marked | names illustrious. Let our young friends try 
on the map in order, to fix in the mind the relative | jow many delightful and profitable hours they 
position of places. A very little time spent in this | may, by these simple means, rescue from the waste 
way will give him all the elementary knowledge ‘of idleness, or the abuse of gossip, or yet more 
which is needed to enable him to commence the | injurious pastimes. ASCHAM. 
daily accumulation of the interesting facts which 
constitute geography. Most families have access 
to some periodical paper ; all would be benefited 
by taking the Review. Now let no one of our 
young readers think that he has got from this| Not only loss of money, but loss of life and 
paper what the money paid for it entitles him to | limb, is sometimes the result of inattention to 
receive, until he has carefully hunted out every | natural laws. Persons who ride in a carriage 
place mentioned in it, and found where it is | seldom reflect, unless they read it in a book of 
situated on the map. Let him mark the hemis- | science, that the motion of the vehicle is commu- 
phere, the continent, the state or kingdom ; if it | nicated to themselves, and that whatever the rate 
be a town let him notice on what river it is situa- | at which they travel, they have a forward impulse 
ted, whether near the sea or inland. Let him | to the same amount. A horse runs away; they 
trace the river to its source, and see what other | leap out, and expect to alight as gently as if the 
towns are upon it; then let him turn to his | cuarings was standing still: instead of which they 
geography book, and read what he can find about | are hurried to the ground with their acquired 
the people that live there.* Let this be done | velocity, and probably break their legs, if they 
steadily and carefully for a few weeks, and the | are not killed upon the spot. But terror often 
young pupil will be surprised to find how much | impels to rashness where knowledge counsels 
he has learned about geography, not only without | prudence. It is not the only occasion in which 
trouble, but with positive pleasure. Let him | science is easier to learn than to apply. No one 
pursue it for months, habitually, and he will find | can be better aware than a seaman that the world 
that not only are a great many geographical facts is round, and yet a sailor was once flogged because 
acquired, but his interest in the subjects in con- his captain had forgotten it. Two men-of-war, 
nection with which the names occur, is vastly | one larger than the other, were sailing in com- 
increased. Every time he finds a place men-| pany, when the man on the look-out from the 
tioned which he has thus, as it were, discovered | larger descried a ship in the horizon, which was 
for himself, he will hail it as an old friend. He | not reported by the watch of the smaller vessel. 
understands what is said about it, at once, and | The cat-of-nine-tails was the penalty of his negli- 
from the greatly increased pleasure with which | gence. But the same occurrence happening shortly 
afterwards to a second person, it was remembered 
*No better book can be used as a book of reference | that the taller mast could overlook a portion of 
by the student, young or old, than the work known by | the curvature of the earth which must interpose 


‘ne title of ‘ Baldwin’s Universal Pronouncing Ga- . . : 
utter.” It is the production of a scholar, and is re- to hide distant objects from the man on the 


markable for its accuracy. no less than the amount of lower, and that the sole fault of the supposed 
kiowledge which it communicates. culprit was, not to haye been able to see through 





From the London Quarterly Review. 
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the ocean. The anecdote is related in the ‘ Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels ;’ and those who 
have not read it there should do so, for the story 
that has been told by Basil Hall must lose in the 
repetition. 

The inconvenience and injuries which arise 
from an ignorance of natural philosophy are 
casual, and happen comparatively to few; but 
the advantages of knowledge are certain and con- 
stant. It is an especial characteristic of natural 
philosophy that the subjects of its lessons hem us 
in on every side. We live and move in the midst 
of them. Were it to be studied solely with refer- 
ence to its domestic uses and bearings, those who 
made acquaintance with it for the first time would 
learn, with equal surprise and delight, that, appli- 
ed to every-day facts about which there seemed 
to be nothing to know, it unfolds a world to which 
indifference is blind. Wherever he may be and 
whatever he is doing—sleeping, dressing, eating, 
drinking, walking, riding—man has within him- 
self and the objects which surround him, a per- 
petual exemplification of the greatest discoveries 
of some of the noblest intellects that ever adorned 
the earth. If the speculations of science are sub- 
lime, the materials from which it is constructed 
or to which it applies, are ordinarily the homely 
things which we see and touch and taste every 
instant of our lives. Nature, if we may so speak, 
is a humble artificer. What she does on a grand 
scale she reproduces on a small one. Newton’s 
eye, glancing from earth to heaven, saw the cause 
of the planetary motions in the fall of an apple ; 
and a school-boy who whirls a stone in a sling, has 
actually produced a close imitation of the machi- 
nery which is hurrying the earth round the sun. 
The man Of science that sips his cup of tea and 

yonders its phenomena must summon to his aid 
comming, pneumatics, chemistry, with some 
of the most refined and beautiful parts of optics ; 
and though he should be what Dr. Johnson play- 
fully styled himself, ‘a hardened and a shameless 
tea-drinker, whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool,’ he would find that he had finished his tea- 
drinking long before he had exhausted the philo- 
sophical lessons. Or to take an instance, the 
most unlike we can recall—the almanac, which is 
in every house and hand, is a mere convenience 
of domestic life; but how intimately is it con- 
nected with the laws of the universe? Not one 
in a thousand properly comprehends it for the 
want of a general idea of the movements in the 
solar system. The theory of eclipses, the changes 
of the moon, the distinction between mean and 
apparent time, are matters about which the cur- 
rent notions are vague or erroneous. M. Comte 
heard a well-educated man tell a youth, at a 
striking eclipse of the sun, that the obscuration 
would have been greater if the moon had been 
full. He fancied that the larger the moon ap- 
peared the more it must obstruct the solar light : 
in total ignorance that if we see the whole of its 
illuminated face it cannot be revolving between 


us and the sun. When it interposes to cut of 
the solar rays and cause an eclipse, its dark si;p 
| is of necessity to the earth. : 

In every object there is something to see be. 
yond what common eyes can behold. The mar. 
vellous operations of nature are incessantly po. 
ceiving fresh illustrations. Ingenuity is taxcd to 
apply the principles with which we are stored, 
and we have the double pleasure of familiarity 
and novelty—of old truths in an unexpected for). 
If Lord Bacon could say that the history of the 
world, without literary history, was as the effiy 
of Polyphemus with his eye out—that part being 
wanting which did most show the spirit and lif» 
— it is no less certain that nature is without its 
eye, its spirit, its life, to him that remains igno. 
rant of its interior laws. It may be made to min. 
ister, through its ordinary operations or through 
the instrumentality of others, to his bodily com. 
forts, but it is only through his own exertions 
that it can minister to his mind. Natural philo- 
sophy is like the Genius of the Allegories. The 
ordinary gazers behold the vision, but he alone 
can inform them of its meaning. 

The universal presence of the materials of 
science peculiarly adapts it for the instruction of 
children. 

When the world is new its phenomena never 
fail to excite attention and provoke inquiry. Yet 
while we endeavour, and often vainly endeavour, 
to enlist the sympathies of children in studies to 
which they are naturally averse, we strangely 
neglect to avail ourselves of their instinctive 
tastes, and by our negligence convert their ardour 
to indifference. Wonder ceases with novelty, and 
curiosity ceases with wonder, and we soon sit 
down quictly under an ignorance we no longer 
feel. We repress the thousand interrogations 
with which children assail us, till they become 
habituated to the want of knowledge and forget 
that the craving ever existed. The little boy 
marvels why spectacles enable his grandfather to 
see, and his grandfather, who once marvelled, too, 
is now content with the result, and leaves the 
cause to the optician. By marking and obeying 
the bent of youthful inquisitiveness, we should 
fill the mind with an additional class of ideas 
that use would make as familiar as the mother- 
tongue, and invest with interest a multitude of 
objects upon which now we gaze with listless, 
because with undiscerning eyes. Those who 
assume that the curiosity of children to know 's 
not accompanied by the capacity to understand, 
would find on a trial that their aptitude is greater 
than we commonly suppose. To attempt 
thrust upon them at the outset a connected system 
of natural philosophy would, indeed, be absurd : 
at first they must be followed rather than led. 
We must wait their questions, suffer their dis- 
cursiveness, tell them what they are willing © 
learn, and not everything there is to be told. . 

But their teachers must understand wha 
they attempt to explain. Children are not to be 
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imposed upon, like their elders, by mystic verbi- ) we suffer the pains of dryness, and want of con- 
age; and we infallibly confuse them when we | solation, without fainting ; being thereby strength- 
are confused ourselves. Aptitude on their part | ened to “endure, as seeing him who is invisible.”’ 
must be met by intelligence and skilfulness on | Heb. xi. 27. And it is only by faith that we 
ours. It is indeed the great drawback to the | can attain to the practice of true, inward, and 
scheme that the requisite qualifications are rarely | spiritual prayer.—Guide to Peace. 

to be met with in mothers, upon whom the carly 
education of children devolves; and the defi- 
ciency is one which, in spite of all that has been 
said of the unfitness of the study for the sex, 
we cannot but think they would do well to supply. 


(To be continued.) 















WHAT DO SOLDIERS FIGHT FOR? 


A gentleman and lady residing in England, 
went with their son—quite a child—to view a 
splendid picture of the battle of Waterloo, painted 
by an eminent artist: they were delighted with 
the beauty and execution of the painting. “ But 
father,” said the child, after gazing intently on 
the battle scene, “ what was it all for?” ‘ What 
for, my son?—why it was—it was—you had 
better ask your mother.’ But the child could 
get no better information from the mother; so 
they advised him to enquire of the exhibiter, an 
old soldier, who had been in many battles. “Sir,” 
inquired the boy, ‘ what did those people in the 
picture fight for?’ ‘What for,’ replied the 
puzzled official, ‘why, I cannot tell what it was 


for; I never thought of that before.’"—Advocate of 
Peace. 





ON FAITH. 


There are two sorts or degrees of Faith :—the 
first is, that by which the mind gives its assent 
to the truth of a thing on the testimony of 
another; the second is of a more exalted nature, 
being of Divine origin, and is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. By the first, we believe in the existence 
of God, and in the truths which he has revealed 
to us in the Holy Scriptures. It is an essential 
principle in the beginning of the spiritual path ; 
“for he that cometh to God, must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Heb. xi. 6. And if we put 
our whole trust im him, and endeavor in all 
things to obey him, we shall be in a state of 

reparation for the reception of that true and 
fiving Faith which is “the gift of God.’ Eph. 
ii. 8. 

It is only by this Faith that we shall be 
enabled to overcome all our spiritual enemies, 
and clearly to understand those mysteries which 
are incomprehensible to human reason ; for reason 
being born of man, is weak and uncertain, and 
easily errs; but Faith, being born of God, cannot 
err; reason, therefore, must follow and submit to 
Faith, not go before and control it. 

It is by Faith that, “being justified, we have 
peace with God through our nia Jesus Christ.” 
Rom. v. 1. And when this precious gift has 
been ted to us, it produces in us Hope, Love, 
Confidence, Joy, and Holiness of heart.* We 
shall then be enabled to feel an entire dependence 
on the goodness, power, justice, and mercy of 
God, and a confidence in his promises; as well 
as more fully to experience and comprehend the 
operations of his Spirit on the mind. 

Faith is an essential requisite for the proper 
performance of all our duties to God: indeed, 
without it we cannot possibly please him, Heb. 
xi. 6; neither should we ever be induced to seek 
him, or believe in the influence of his Holy 
Spirit upon our souls. It is by faith that we 
are supported in our path to peace, and are 
enabled to persevere through the difficulties and 
besetments, which we may have to encounter on 
our way: itis through this holy principle that 





“ He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his life.’’—Prov. 
xii. 3. 
«Guard well thy lips ;’’ none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow ; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurr’d, 
By one incautious, hasty word. 


« Be slow to speak ;”’ look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin, 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest, unawares, thou be betray’d. 


Condemn not—judge not,—not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan ; 
One task is thine, and one alone, 

To search out, and subdue thine own. 


Indulge no murmurings—Oh restrain 
Those lips, so ready to complain; 
And if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount! 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes ; 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove, 


Set God before thee; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by him is heard ; 
Oh! could’st thou realize this thought, 
What care, what caution would be taught. 


Think on thy parting hour; ere long 

The approach of death may chain thy tongue; 
And powerless al] attempts be found, 

To articulate one meaning sound. 


‘«‘ The time is short ’—this day may be 
‘The very last assigned to thee ; 
So speak, that should’st thou ne’er speak more, 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 





*See Rom. v.2, 1 Pet. i. 8. Eph. iii. 12, and 
Acts xv. 9, 
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Every man has, in his own life, follies enough 
—in his own mind troubles enough ; in the per- 
formance of-his duties deficiences enough—in his 
own fortunes evils enough, without being curious 
about the affairs of others. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—Liverpool dates to the 19th ult. have 
been received by the steamer Niagara. There is 
nothing of special interest from England. In I[re- 
land, famine and disease are sweeping off great 
numbers of the people, and emigration is going on 
to a great extent among the middle classes and 
small proprietors. In France, the elections for the 
new Assembly had passed off quietly, but the re- 
sult was not fully known. The latest account re- 
presents that 52 departments, electing 454 out of 
the whole 750 members, had been heard from. 
These 454 members are thus classified, Moderates 
298, Democrats and Socialists 81, doubtful 75. In 
Paris, a list of the successful candidates is given, 
amounting to 28, of whom 9 are described as 
Socialists, 9 as Moderates, and the remainder as 
Bonapartist, Ministerial, and Re-actionist. Ledru 
Rollin and Cavaignae are elected. Thiers and 
Mole defeated. Inthe Assembly, a vote of want 
of confidence in Ministers, growing out of the Ro- 
man question, was defeated by a majority of 37. 
On the 11th, a motion for the impeachment of the 
President and his ministers was defeated on the 
question of referring it, by 388 to 138. At the last 
accounts the French army had not entered Rome. 
The Neapolitan invading army had been defeated 
by the Romans near Albano. It is said that a 
Spanish foree has landed near Rome. The 
Austrians were attacking Bologna, but had not yet 


succeeded in taking it. It appears that the party 
in Palermo, which was in favour of submitting to 
the Neapolitans, had been overthrown, and that the 
city was armed for resistance. 

Germany is in great confusion; the people and 
the monarchs seem to be at issue almost every- 


where. Prussia has recalled her deputies from 
Frankfort, and invited the States to send plenipo- 
tentiaries to Berlin to draw up a German constitu- 
tion. It appears, however, that only Hanover, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, have responded to the latter 
call, and that 55 of the Frankfort deputies refused 
to a the King’s recalling mandate. The town of 
Elberfeldt, in Rhenish Prussia, was at the latest ad- 
vices in the possession of a force of republican in- 
surgents, and disturbances had occurred in other 
towns of that region. The Dresden insurrection 
was not quelled until the morning of the 9th, when 
the last stronghold of the insurgents was forced, 
after a desperate combat. A formidable republi- 
can rising has taken place in the Duchy of Baden, 
and the Grand Duke has fled. The report of the 
Hanover insurrection is contradicted. 


Cattrornta.—A late arrival fully confirms the 
revious gold stories, with considerable additions. 
Jiamonds and emeralds are now said to be found, 

as well as silver, platinum, quicksilver, and coal. 
A rough diamond nearly the size of a hen’s egg is 
reported among the discoveries. The steamers 
California and Oregon have returned to Panama. 


New Corn.—The Gold Dollar has made its ap- 


arance, In size it is considerably less than a 
lt dime. 


CuoLera.—Three deaths by Cholera in this city 
were officially announced on the evening of the 
30th. The victims were all non-residents. Tw, 
cases were reported on the Ist inst., one on the 
2d, (neither of which proved fatal) none on the 34 
or 4th. In New York the disease prevails to a 
considerable extent. During the twenty-four hours 
ending at noon on the 4th, twenty-three cases and 
nine deaths were officially reported. 


EMANCIPATION IN Kentucky.—A convention of 
delegates of the friends of Emancipation in Ken. 
tucky, was held at the Capitol in Frankfort, on the 
25th and 26th of 4th month last. Twenty-six 
counties were represented. The discussions were 
animated and interesting, the principal difference 
of opinion being upon the question, whether the 
convention should take ground in favor of incorpo- 
rating into the new Constitution, a plan of Eman- 
cipation, or should simply endeavour to secure to 
the people, the future right to mature and carry 
outa system of emancipation, without the necessity 
of first changing the Constitution. The advocates 
of the former plan were of opinion that a bold stand 
taken by the convention, would encourage the 
friends of Freedom throughout the State to such 
efforts, that by the time of the meeting of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, they would be sufficiently 
powerful to secure the adoption of an emancipation 
clause. Ona the other hand it was contended that 
the friends of the cause were not yet strong 
enough to risk all upon the action of the Consti- 
tutional Convention ; that a clause reserving to the 
Legislature and the people, the right to adopt and 
perfect a suitable plan, would be more likely to 
succeed,—and that this method would be quite as 
effectual as the former. The majority of the con- 
vention appears to have favoured the latter plan, 
which was proposed in the resolutions reported by 
the committee of one from each county represented. 
It will be seen that the resolutions as finally adopt- 
ed, leave the emancipationists free to urge either 
method. The resolutions finally adopted by the 
convention were as follows: 


1. Believing that involuntary hereditary slavery, 
as it exists by law in this State, is injurious to the 
prosperity of the Commonwealth, inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of free government, 
contrary to the natural rights of mankind, and ad- 
verse to a pure state of morals, we are of opinion 
that it ought not to be increased, and that it ought 
not to be perpetuated in the Commonwealth. 

2. That any scheme of emancipation ought to be 
prospective, Operating exclusively upon negroes 
born after the adoption of the scheme, and con- 
nected with colonization. 

3. That we recommend the following points as 
those to be insisted on in the new Constitution, 
antl that candidates be run in every county in the 
state, favourable to these or similar constitutional 
provisions: 1. The absolute prohibition of the 
importation of anymore slaves into Kentucky. 
2. The complete power in the people of Kentucky, 
to enforce and perfect in or under the new Constitu- 
tion, a system of gradual prospective emancipation 
of slaves. 

4. This convention confines its recommendations 
to the question of slavery, and makes no expres 
sion of opinion on any other topic. 

A central committee was appointed to promote 
the views of the convention on the subject o 
emancipation. 





